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OTES AND QUERIES is published fortnightly 
N by the Oxford University Press, Press Road, 
Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Teiephone: Gladstone 
1186.) Subscription £2 23. a year, U.S.A. $10, 
including postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. 
$8.50 (without binding case) should be sent to 
the manager, at the above address. 

Communications for the Editor should be ad- 
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HE progress of Mr. ALEYN LYELL READE’S 
‘Johnsonian Gleanings,’ since its incep- 
tion in 1909, has been interrupted by two 
world-wars. Part IX was issued in May 
1939, but since then conditions have pre- 
cluded the printing of Part X, the final 
volume apart from the consolidated index. 
Increased costs still make it impossible to 
proceed without a great financial loss, but 
Mr. READE has decided not to delay the com- 
pletion of the series any longer. 

The object of Part X is to gather together 
the whole results of researches, so far as 
they help to illustrate Johnson’s early life 
down to 1740, and incorporate them with the 
known bibliographical material to form a 
simple narrative with all the machinery of 
research removed from view. It will be of 
interest therefore not merely to those en- 
thusiasts who have supported Mr. READE 
throughout his long task of winning fresh in- 
formation from a multitude of obscure and 
scattered records, but also to a much wider 
circle who have neither the appetite for de- 
tailed enquiry nor place on their shelves for 
ten volumes where one will suffice their pur- 
pose. After such a long break, during which 
the tragedies of war have wrought so many 
changes, it is necessary to reconstitute the 
list of subscribers, as well as to give oppor- 
tunity of enrolment to those for whom this 
Part will be all they require. 

There are a number of Appendices, the 
first two consisting of long narrative pedi- 
grees of the families of Johnson’s parents, 
brought up to date by the addition of all Mr. 
READE has gleaned since the parent work, 





‘The Reades of Blackwood Hill and Dr 
Johnson’s Ancestry,’ was issued forty years 
ago. The others consist of fresh evidence 
that has accumulated since 1939. The price 
to subscribers before issue is twenty-one shil- 
lings. Will all subscribers, old or new, apply 
at once to Mr. ALEYN LYELL READE, Tre- 
leaven House, Blundellsands, Liverpool, 23. 


N The South-Central Bulletin (The South- 
Central Modern Language Association. 
Annual Numbers for 1945-46), there are 
three major contributions, two of which will 
appeal to librarians. 

In the first of a series describing the chief 
research libraries and collections in the 
region, Professor R. H. Griffith has given a 
graphic description of the rare book collec- 
tion at Texas. He has given much of his 
time to the building up of this Texas collec- 
tion and his keenness and affection for it are 
manifest in this article. He ranks the Eng- 
lish collection of Texas third just after 
Harvard and Yale, among United States 
University and College libraries. The collec- 
tion of ancient manuscripts and incunabula 
is small, but the innumerable copies of works 
of the later periods is staggering. 

The other article of special interest to 
librarians is by Arthur M. Sampley, 
Librarian of North Texas State College, who 
writes on Library Co-operation in North 
Texas. Seven libraries have pooled their 
resources to cover a _ population of 
approximately 700,000. The combined hold- 
ings of these libraries totalled approxi- 
mately 800,000, according to the 1945 
Annual Library Directory. In 1943 the 
North Texas Regional University List of 
Serials contained 4,526 different titles. One 
of the chief purposes of this Regional pro- 
ject was to avoid duplication of rarely used 
material. The North Texas Regional Library 
System has realized to the full what is meant 
by Library Co-operation. 

The other major contribution is made by 
Professor W. H. Vann of Mary Hardin- 
Baylor College, and is entitled ‘ Lo, the poor 
teacher.” He shows clearly the position in 
America, but naturally it is very different 
from that in this country. There is no indi- 
cation of where the training of the teacher 
ends and the teaching period begins, but 
judging from the American view-point one 
must agree with all that Professor Vann has 
to say. 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


LINKS WITH SHAKESPEARE. 


R the purpose of these notes, it will be 

necessary to retell, in as brief a manner 
as possible, the story of the domestic quar- 
rel culminating in a court case known as the 
Mountjoy Case. 

The details of this matter were the most 
important discovery made by the late Pro- 
fessor Charles William Wallace of Nebraska 
University who with the assistance of his 
wife searched our records over a period of 
13 years (1904-16) and examined more than 
five million documents. 

One, Humphrey Fludd, described in 1612 
as “one of his majesties trumpeters, of the 
age of 53 years,” had as a member of the 
Royal Household been employed as a mes- 
senger between the Courts of England and 
France. He made one of these visits to Paris 
in 1594 possibly in connection with the 
Coronation of Henry of Navarre who was 
crowned Henry IV at Chartres (the tradi- 
tional Rheims being in the hands of the 
League) on 27 February of that year 
and entered Paris at the head of his 
troops with the beautiful Gabrielle d’Estrées 
by his side a month later. 

On the occasion of this visit Fludd met 
and married a French Huguenot lady, 
Madame Bellot, who had one young son by 
a previous marriage, Stephen Bellot. 

On his return to England Fludd settled in 
his home in the parish of St. Giles without 
Cripplegate, London, with his newly-wedded 
wife and stepson. 

Four years passed, and Fludd then con- 
sidered that young Stephen Bellot should 
learn a trade and he approached a neigh- 
bouring tradesman, Christopher Mountjoy. 

Mountjoy, a Huguenot, was a native of 
Cressy, France, and had arrived in England 
soon after the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
in 1572. He was a tiremaker or maker of 
wigs and headdresses and had been living 
since about 1599 at his business premises at 
the corner of Silver and Monkwell Streets 
in Cripplegate Ward with his wife and only 
child, a daughter Mary. 

Wigs or periwigs are first mentioned by 
English writers in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
Stow says it was a French fashion introduced 








by these refugees. 

By 1595 the fashion had made such strides 
that it was dangerous for children to walk 
about the streets alone, as they were enticed 
into secluded places, their hair cut off and 
then sold to the tiremakers. The trade must 
have been a prosperous one in those days, 
the Records of the Wardrobe show that 
Queen Elizabeth, who is said to have lost 
all the glorious red hair which she inherited 
from her Visconti ancestors through 
Catherine of France and to have been com- 
pletely bald at the age of 30, at one time pos- 
sessed over 80 changes of tire; and the col- 
lection of “ false attires” of Mary Queen of 
Scots, which she changed daily during the 
early days of her captivity, was famous. 

The Mountjoy shop, which is plainly 
shown in the Ralph Agas map is probably 
referred to in Ben Jonson’s ‘ Silent Woman,’ 
first acted in 1609. The “Sea and Land 
Captain ” Otter says of his termagant wife 
“ All her teeth were made in the Blackfriars, 
both her eyebrows in the Strand, and her 
hair in Silver Street.” 

Mountjoy agreed to take young Bellot in 
1598 and teach him the trade of tiremaking. 
Sometime before the completion of this 
apprenticeship it became obvious that 
Stephen Bellot and Mary Mountjoy were 
attracted toward one another, but Stephen 
had made up his mind to see a little of the 
world before settling down and took a short 
holiday in Spain early in 1604. Upon his 
return Madame Mountjoy approached a 
friend who was lodging in her house, the 
poet William Shakespeare, and asked him, 
after the custom of the time, to act as match- 
maker, and persuade Stephen to marry her 
daughter Mary. ae 

The poet agreed, was successful in his 
efforts, and the young couple were married 
at St. Olave’s Church, Silver Street, almost 
opposite the Mountjoy’s front door, on 19 
Nov. 1604. 

The newly-married couple lived at the 
Mountjoy house for six months and then 
took a room in the house of a victualler, 
George Wilkins, whom Fripp in his ‘ Shakes- 
peare, Man and Artist’ definitely identifies 
with the hack playwright and pamphleteer 
whose play ‘Pericles’ Shakespeare im- 
proved and whose ‘ Miseries of Enforced 
Marriage ’ was performed by the poet’s com- 
pany of actors in 1607. 
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In October 1606 Madame Mountjoy died 
and Mary with Stephen returned to the Sil- 
ver Street establishment to assist in the tire- 
ing business. Six years later in 1612 Stephen 
Bellot brought an action against his father- 
in-law before the Court of Requests sitting 
in the Whitehall at Westminster. This court 
was instituted by Henry VII in 1493 and was 
remodelled by his son Henry VIII. 

Originally the Court, like the Council, 
attended the person of the Sovereign and 
followed the Royal progresses, but Wolsey 
in 1518 established it in a permanent seat of 
judgment in the Whitehall of the Palace of 
Westminster. It was a court of poor men’s 
causes, and enabled those unable to afford 
expensive litigation to obtain justice by a 
direct appeal to the Sovereign through an 
official known as the Master of Requests. 
Subsidiary Courts of Requests were estab- 
lished later at Cockspur Street, Leicester 
Square, Holborn, Southwark, the Guildhall, 
and Whitechapel. 

The Court was naturaly unpopular with 
the legal profession and they were able to 
suppress it in 1641. 

The functions of this old Court are now 
carried out by the County Courts where, to 
quote a writer to the Press a few days ago, 
“the costs of both parties are often equal 
to the whole sum in dispute between them.” 

At the Whitehall of the Palace of West- 
minster. on 15 June 1612 Stephen Bellot 
alleged that his father-in-law had broken a 
promise to pay a dowry of £60 with his 
daughter and to make a will leaving her £200. 

In addition to the principals, nine witnesses 
were examined including “ William Shake- 
speare of Stratford-on-Avon in the County 
of Warwick, Gentleman of the age of 48 
years or thereabouts.” 

The witness with whose family these notes 
are principally concerned, however, is 
Daniel Nicholas of either 52 or 62 years 
of age (the record is indistinct) who told the 
Court that he had known Bellot twenty years 
and Mountjoy twelve years, that he had had 
nothing to do with arranging marriage of 
Stephen and Mary, and the only information 
he could give upon dowry, etc., had been 
communicated to him by Shakespeare. After 
Sitting for two days the Court handed the 
case to the Huguenot authorities in London 
to settle. 

Bellot was finally awarded 20 nobles, 
which Mountjoy (whose conduct appears to 





—_ 


have deteriorated since the loss of his wife: 
he is referred to in Court as “a debauched 
and licentious person ”’) had not paid a year 
later. 

Daniel Nicholas was the son of Ambrose 
Nicholas, salter, from Needingworth, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, who had been Alderman of 
Bread Street Ward, Sheriff in 1567 and Lord 
Mayor of London in 1575. He was knighted 
by Queen Elizabeth at Whitehall on 19 Feb. 
in the year of his mayoralty. 

He died in the following year and by his 
will proved on 28 April 1578 he left to the 
Wardens of the Salters Company, twelve 
small tenements in Monkwell Street as dwell- 
ings for twelve poor persons, together with 
other tenements and lands in parishes of St. 
Alphege and St. Olave within Cripplegate, 
so that they may pay almsfolk 7d. a week for 
provision of fuel and other stuff. These 
sums to be paid at their common hall in the 
parish of All Hallows, Bread Sireet. 

The whole property formed nearly a 
square plot bounded on the North by Hart 
Street, West by Monkwell Street, South by 
Fell Street, eastern boundary being at back 
of premises at North end of Wood Street. 
Almshouses, which can be seen on Ogilby’s 
Plan were occupied up to 1862, when alms- 
folk were moved to Watford. 

Anne Nicholas, daughter of Sir Ambrose 
and sister of Daniel Nicholas, is the member 
of the family most frequently mentioned in 
the records. 

On 2 Oct. 1583 the Bishop of Lon- 
don granted a licence for the marriage 
of “ William Dutton Esq to Anne Nicholas 
of St Mildred Bread St, Spinster. daughter 
of Sir Ambrose Nicholas Kt sometime Ld 
Mayor of London deceased.” 

William Dutton was eldest son of Thomas 
Dutton (1507-1581), founder of the Sher- 
borne (Gloucestershire) branch of the Dut- 
ton family, and the descendants of William 
Dutton and Anne have been Barons Sher- 
borne from 1784 to the present day. 

There were seven sons and four daughters 
of this mariage, the eldest son, John Dutton, 
succeeding his father at his death on 10 Nov. 
1618. 

Anne’s next marriage was with Sir Paul 
Tracy. Paul Tracy, of Stanway, Gloucester- 
shire, was born about 1550, and was M.A. at 
Oxford in or before 1572. He was Sheriff 
of Gloucestershire from 1586-7 and again 
from 1610-11 and was created baronet on 
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29 June 1611. He married before 1580 
Anne, daughter of Ralph Shakerley of 
Northants. She (by whom he had ten sons 
and ten daughters) died in 1615. He mar- 
ried secondly, on 19 Aug. 1619, at St. James’s 
Church, Clerkenwell, Anne, widow of Wil- 
liam Dutton. Sir Paul died on 4 March 
a year later, 

Richard Tracy, the Protestant reformer 
and author, younger son of William Tracy, 
was the father of Sir Paul Tracy. He 
graduated at Oxford and was admitted stu- 
dent of the Inner Temple in 1519. In 1529 
he was elected M.P. for Wotton Basset, 
Wilts. In the following years Tracy was 
occupied with the vindication of the charac- 
ter of his father, William Tracy. William 
Tracy, who held the same religious opinions 
as his son, made a will in which he freely 
expressed those opinions and omitted to 
make the customary bequests to Church and 
clergy. 

He died soon after in 1530, and when the 
will came before the ecclesiastical authorities 
for proof Archbishop Warham pronounced 
it a heretical document, declared William un- 
fit for Christian burial, and ordered the ex- 
humation of his body. Dr. Thomas Parker, 
Chancellor of the Bishop of Worcester, 
who carried out the order, altogether ex- 
ceeded his instructions. He exhumed the 
corpse and had it burnt at the stake. Richard 
Tracy, after a prolonged struggle, induced 
Thomas Cromwell to take the matter up and 
Parker had eventually to pay a fine of £300 
for his excess of zeal. 

After the accession of Elizabeth, Richard 
Tracy was appointed High Sheriff of 
Gloucestershire 1560-1. 

In 1565 he wrote a strong protest to Cecil 
against the Queen’s retaining a crucifix in her 
chapel. He died in 1569. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
Richard Davies, who was then Vicar of Sap- 
perton, Gloucestershire, made a note respect- 
ing Shakespeare which has caused consider- 
able controversy since that time. The note 
reads “ Much given to all unluckinesse in 
stealing venison and rabbits particularly from 
Sir Lucy who had him oft whipped and 
sometimes imprisoned,” etc., etc. 

There were three Sir Thomas Lucys of 
Charlcote contemporary with Shakespeare, 
but the “Sir Lucy ” of the vicar’s note can 


only be Sir Thomas Lucy the elder (1532- | 
: the old ones than to the seeking of new ones. 


1600), and one of his aunts was Barbara 





Lucy of Charlcote, wife of Richard Tracy 
and mother of Sir Paul Tracy second husband 
of the sister of Daniel Nicholas. By the 
date of the wedding of Sir Paul Tracy and 
Anne the elder and second Sir Thomas Lucy 
were both dead, and the owner of Charlcote 
was then Sir Thomas Lucy the third (1585- 
1640), the patron of letters and friend of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

If, however, we believe the poaching story 
it is interesting to note that the wedding of 
1619 introduced a relationship between the 
families of Shakespeare’s Warwickshire per- 
secutor and his Silver Street friend Daniel 
Nicholas. 

Lady Anne Tracy*(née Nicholas) died and 
was buried beside her first husband, William 
Dutton, at Sherborne on 10 Aug. 1625. 


H. A. SHIELD. 


GEORGE ACWORTH (c. 1534 -c. 1592), 
PUBLIC ORATOR OF CAMBRIDGE 


(s.v. ‘ Archbishop Matthew Parker’ 
(1504-1575), clxxxxix, 219; exe. 5, 69, 178, 
203.) 


(See ante p. 90.) 


‘THE letter is one consecutive whole without 

any division into paragraphs. I have 
ventured here to make such division and | 
hope that I shall be thought to have satisfac- 
torily so done. 

Thus paragraphed, and the beginning of 
the second and third pages being indicated by 
a slanting stroke, and words in square brac- 
kets being my own, my translation runs as 
follows : — 


From the Public Orator of Cambridge 
To Archbishop Parker 
23 March 1560/1 


“From how many directions, most 
Reverend High Priest, your love towards me 
has shewn itself signal indeed and more than 
paternal, both your very many _ kindnesses 
are witnesses, and I am conscious {of them] 
with myself, 

“ Thus it comes about that, however much 
a certain unexpected necessity has now 
driven me to seek help, yet the recollection 
of so many earlier accepted benefits ad- 
monished me that I should be more ready to 
the thoroughly deserving and following up 
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| 
Thus long held up in mind and doubtful | 
with myself have I meditated, lest necessity 
should have greater force to incite and impel 
me than such a just shame to recall me. At 
length to necessity yielded shame, which so 
completely vanished and was out-thrown 
that I dare to ask your Amplitude, to whom 
[am wholly bound, that those things which 
—all those things which I pursued—it [i.e. 
your Amplitude] was the author of my ob- 
taining, those same things also it |i.e. your 
Amplitude] may be willing to be the helper 
of my retaining. And lest by seeking any- 
thing unfair I should have been seeming to 
hurt so great an Authority, and to be falling 
from duty, of this my desire | which] with 
the equity of duty, as it seems to me, [is] in 
nowise inconsistent, the whole reason will 1 
a little more deeply deduce, in order that 
your Amplitude may clearly understand that 
there is nothing to me prior than [i.e, taking 
precedence of the fact] that I cherish, respect 
and love you, [and] secondly that from no 
other study than [that] of necessity have I 
been brought to making this petition. 

“When I at one time was so busying my- 
self in the study of letters that I put before 
myself Theology as the top, and, as it were, 
the peak of all sciences and hurrying towards 
it was so preparing that, [leaving] the other 
disciplines moderately cultivated and fore- 
tasted, to this study I transferred every- 
thing, fired by the pious and frequent meet- 
ings and much moved by the gravity sin- 
cerity and whole class of life of men of that 
order amongst whom! your Amplitude then 
most greatly flourished : 

“Suddenly there followed that wretched 
and pernicious time which perverting practic- 
ally all laws human and divine took away 
my deliberation [which was] fixed on things 
divine and transferred it elsewhither, lest I 
might appear to be approving those dogmas 
of religion, to which I have never assented. 
And so I began then to pay attention dili- 
gently to civil law, in which when one and 
[yet] a second year I had consumed, I with 
difficulty at length successfully besought 
from my Parents and College that in the 





1 I do not feel certain as to these words “* amongst 
whom.” The relevant Latin words which here end 





one line and commence another are “ inter ” fol- 
lowed by what appears to be an “e” or “@” 
and then in the next line ‘‘ quos,”’ which of course 
might mean ‘inter cequos,” amongst equals. | 

There is no comma after ‘ quos.” 


study of cultivating the same they might 
make for me the power of travelling regions 
overseas In order than in France and Italy 
(because those two places had been assigned 
to me as it were to a banished person) I 
might listen to the most fruitful and most 
skilful masters of law. 

“And when to them I had given the work 
of three years and the condition of Papistical 
discipline was convulsed and changed, [then] 
as it were from a sort of voluntary exile, for 
earlier I gladly went without [i.e. left] my 
country, I joyfully returned. 

“ And first indeed your Amplitude affected 
me with the highest benefit when by work 
counsel and perseverance against those who 
most vehemently were then contending [i.e. 
competing] you conferred upon me the office 
of Cambridge Orator, By which your deci- 
sion indeed [i.e. by which decision on your 
part] nothing to my estimation more honour- 
able or more great could happen. Then, lest 
in poverty I should labour when I had been 
exalted with a title sufficiently celebrated, I 
was also presented with a prebend. / Thus by 
the incredible and almost divine merit of 
your Amplitude, the greatest helps were pro- 
vided for me towards the recultivating and 
practising my earliest studies. 

“Why therefore should anyone have said 
[i.e. commented on the fact], when the habit 
of the Roman impurity and ceremonies has 
been destroyed, when the Church has been 
restored to its old integrity, and when all the 
commodities of honourable ease have been 
supplied to me, that I return not to sacred 
literature’s study which, early begun and un- 
finished, having been interrupted owing to 
the vice of the times, requires or rather 
exacts from me that leaving and deserting 
the other disciplines To this one I surrender 
myself, in this one exercise myself, spend my 
life [and] give all my labours. 

“Let me speak, to be’ sure, since there is 
a certain something to be renounced [clearly 
meaning: a certain office to be resigned? | 
and I understand that several have studiously 
asked for it. 

“First lest my. long industry of nearly 
eight years should perish and fall into 
nothingness, which if I shall have persevered 
and brought it to perfection and maturity 





2 The Latin here is:—* Dica sane goniam est 
cert qid rindq, et id n@nullos studiose queesivisse 


| intellige.”’ 
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may be able to be useful and fruitful to my- 


self and to others someday, whereas if now | 


as it were in the final act I shall have deserted 
it, neither fruit nor usefulness can be hoped 
from it. For truly said whoever said it that 
Truth is Time’s Daughter who in her several 
limbs lies so concealed and hidden and as 
Democritus affirmed submerged in the deep 
that unless Time be afforded she can in no 
way be dug out and investigated. So this 
science of law is truly multiplex and various 
in which long work is well put, [but] short 
work [is] uselessly [put]: 

““ Next the study of the law is not so in- 
consistent with Theology, because the man 
instructed in the precepts of this [[i.e. the 
law] will to That [i.e. Theology] come more 
prepared, whose bounds are so neighbouring 
and conjoined, that to the defending of 
justice and equity they seem to be conspiring 
amongst themselves and uniting and what is 
wont to be said of perfect friendship to be 
willing the same thing and not to be willing 
the same thing. For whatever the Theo- 
logians by the expectation of future rewards 
and punishments endeavour to urge, the 
same we by the promise of things present 
effect, that no less may those seem to have 
dedicated their life and work to God who 
strive to propagate the Christian religion by 
human laws than those who based that reli- 
gion on Divine oracles, unless that these 
[latter] men’s office is more noble and excel- 
lent than those [former] men’s. For each 
labour in the Vineyard of God but Theolo- 
gians by Divine and Lawyers by human 
sanctions strive for the same thing, the one 
that they may make good men, the others 
that they may make good and law-abiding 
citizens. 

“This therefore is my reason, Most Excel- 
lent Father, for pursuing still that course of 
studies which I have commenced, lest the 
before-done labour of past years may rightly 
be thought empty and foolish, which indeed 
i desire may be so approved by your Ampli- 
tude that it may not be necessary that I be 
driven away to those things which are not 
either of my leisure or of my intellect. For 
the leisure which in any way whatsoever 
came best to me without chance, without a 
certain [kind of] fate, has always been con- 
sumed in law but my Intellect so busies itself 
and is occupied in the same that if now to 
something less it be transferred I fear lest it 
lose those things and either not at all or 





[only] more tardily attain the others. 

“But when fully I shall have carried 
through this study of the law which, started 
{or placed] in the past in night work, now 
requires exercise / and a Forum, gladly in- 
deed will I return to Theology Indeed, as it 
were after a long interval and as it were a 
sort of circuit having been gone through, I 
shall at length come to that road, from 
which yielding not so much to my wish as to 
the inimical times I unwillingly receded. 

“You have my agreement, most Ample 
Father, which, as it has been helped and in- 
creased by your kindnesses, so cannot with- 
out your kindness be discharged and brought 
to an end. 

“ But what that is which I should desire, 
my Father much more commodiously could 
explain in [your] presence, than I by a let- 
ter, to Whose prayers that that may be 
conceded in my favour I again and again as 
a suppliant ask your Amplitude. All things 
which I have I shall place to the credit of 
your Amplitude, into whose perpetual pro- 
tection I surrender myself. Oh that my in- 
dustry and work may be able to effect 
something worthy of so great a Father. 

“May the Lord Jesus who placed such a 
pious president over his flock defend him 
safe and happily for the sake of vigilant re- 
ligion in order that of your long-lived life we 
may be able to have lasting fruits. 

“Cambridge the 10th day before the 
Calends of April in the year 1560 [i.e. the 
23rd March 1560/1]. 

“Most attached to your Amplitude 

[Signed : —] 
George Acworth.” 
The Favour Sought? 


As to the identity of the office or prefer- 
ment, which the somewhat fulsome Public 
Orator was thus seeking at the hands of His 
Amplitude, we are, alas! left in doubt. Per- 
haps, however, some interested reader can 
supply that presently missing detail. 

L. G. H. HorTon-SmITH. 

The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


GOLDSMITH’S ‘ NATURAL HISTORY’ 
—A PLAN. 
FOR four months after the publication of 


Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘History of the 
| Earth and Animated Nature ’ was announced 
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in the Public Advertiser for 1 July 1774, a 
review of the history appeared in the Critical 
Review.2. The reviewer includes in his last 
article an early plan of Goldsmith’s work 
with the following comment: 


As many of our readers may be pleased to see 
an author’s first conceptions of an intended work, 
we shall lay before them the original plan of this 
Natural History, drawn up by Dr. Goldsmith him- 
self, with which we have lately been favoured. 
It evidently appears, that the author had thought 
maturely of his subject; the work is, for the most 
part, conducted according to the idea here delin- 
eated, except that the authorities are not cited at 
the bottom of the page,3 as had been proposed. 


This plan has not, as far as I know, re- 
ceived the attention of Goldsmith scholars. 
It differs considerably from the Preface to 
the ‘ History,’ and may be the original sub- 
mitted to the publisher, Griffin, when, five 
years before the work was completed, Gold- 
smith first contracted for it.4 The Critical 
version of the plan is as follows: 


The work will be divided into books and 
chapters, and is to be made so as to supplement 
la Pluche’s Nature Displayed. It will differ from 
that work in this respect, that the four last volumes 
in the latter, not being originally comprized in the 
plan, but having grown out of the success of the 
former part, will also not be included in the plan 
of ours. In the last part is contained, for instance, 
many dissertations which have no connection with 
an history of nature, such as the origin of govern- 
ment; suppression of beggars ; and the mathematical 
parts of astronomy and physics, mechanic powers, 
&c. These are quite foreign to the subject, and 
ought therefore to be entirely omitted. The three 
first volumes, however, contain a most beautiful 
idea of Natural history, which gives the whole a 
childish air; by wanting many of the great improve- 
ments made in the science since that work was 
written; and by following exploded systems of 
philosophy. What is good in that work, is the 
giving general ideas of nature, and in not furnishing 
us with a dry catalogue of names, and uninteresting 
properties, when we are searching for more 
agreeable entertainment. 

The work under consideration will obviate all 
those defects. It will be much more copious, and 
I should flatter myself, much more entertaining. 
The later improvements of Buffon, Linneus, Banet, 
Du Hamel, Hale, &c., will naturally find place. It 
is to be comprised, as nearly as I can guess, in 
eight volumes, octavo, with plates, &c., and no fact 





1 The announcement is quoted in James Prior, 
‘The Life of Oliver Goldsmith,’ London, 1837, 


Il, p. 505n. 
2 XXXVIII (Aug. 1774), 97-105; (Sept.) 220- 
7; (Oct.) 258-66; (Nov.) 327-41. quotation 


Which follows is from (Nov.) 339-41. 

3 See Pref. p. 11. (Reviewer's note.) 
4 In 29 Feb. 1769. See John Forster’s ‘ The 
Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith; London, 
1854, II, pp. 177-178. 





whatsoever mentioned, without its proper authority, 
at the bottom of the page. 

The first volume is to contain an History of the 
Earth, with some account of the systems of Burnet, 
Whiston, Woodward, Buffon, &c. concerning its 
formation. These, as they rather an history of 
gee than of things, will be briefly treated of. 
The things themselves, therefore, shall be more 
copiously and plainly described. The nature of 
seas, rivers, fountains, lakes, caverns, volcanos, 
mines, metals, and all the wonders of the subter- 
ranean world, shall be copiously insisted upon. This 
is a pleasing part of natural history, and very little 
known in our language, the writers upon the subject 
being mostly in Latin. M. Buffon has spoiled this 
part of his history, by turning what should be a 
plain agreeable narrative of facts, into a series of 
proofs, tending to confirm an erroneous system. 
He might have been, had he thought proper, a good 
historian, but has, in this instance, laid down the 
character, content with being a bad philosopher. 

Having described the theatre upon which all 
sublunary things are transacted, we naturally come 
to actors; and first the formation of animals in 
general, and afterwards that of man himself, claims 
our notice. 

The second volume, therefore, will give the 
History of Man, such as he is in formation in 
different parts of the world, and under the influence 
of different climates; his waking, sleeping, senses, 
&c. .In all this I profess to follow Buffon pretty 
closely, as in this part he is very copious, and 
ay oy! excellent. 

In the third and fourth volumes will be given the 
History of Quadruped Animals5 as being the most 
respectable class next to man. The whole of these 
not making above an hundred and seventy differ- 
ent creatures; each animal, its way of living, its 
peculiarities, and dispositions will be minutely de- 
scribed; not, however, in the tedious uniformity of 
system, but so as to make a pleasing variety. 
Buffon entirely rejects system in his classing all 
animals; Linneus, who seems more followed, is 
equally tenacious of system in every part, and to 
me both seem wrong. As the quadrupede animals 
are but few, there is no need of system to arrange 
their diversities, or assist the memory.  Linnzus 
therefore spent a great deal of idle time in classing 
them, but we are not for that reason totally to 
reject system, and it will be of infinite service in 
the more numerous classes of animated nature. The 
volumes of quadrupeds, therefore will be without 
system, and we shall give plates in the same im- 
methodical manner. Those animals with which 
the reader is supposed to be already well 
acquainted, shall not be exhibited in the plates ; 

5 This may be the material mentioned by Gold- 
smith in his letter to John Eyles in late March, 
1772, as ‘“‘‘My History of Animals.” Miss Balder- 
ston, in her note to this says, ‘“‘ The book asked 
for is obviously one of the authorities from which 
he was compiling,’ (Ed. ‘ The Collected Letters of 
Oliver Goldsmith,’ Cambridge, 1928, p. 112, where 
the letter appears.) The letter asks Eyles to give 
the History of Animals to Doctor Percy, who en- 
dorsed the 16pp. MS. from this section of the 
‘History’ which Miss Balderston describes in ‘A 
Census of the Manuscrjpts of Oliver Goldsmith,’ 
New York, 1926, pp. 42-43. 
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and such as we shall give of the more curious | 
kinds, may be grouped in the manner of Redinger, 
as they will thus make a pleasanter picture, and 
be afforded at less expense. These two volumes 
will contain all that is necessary to retain of 
Buffon and Daubenton. 

In the fifth volume shall be given the History 
of Birds; but as this class is extremely numerous, 
we must strictly follow the systematic arrange- 
ments. That method, however, may not render 
this part of the work dull, which .is generally the 
case when it is ‘closely followed, it will be best 
to throw Linnzus’s system to the end, in a smaller | 
character, and to be content with describing the 
life and history of the birds which demand parti- 
cular notice, wither for their use to man, their 
enmity to him, their beauty, size, &c. Into this 
part will also come the pleasing history of incu- 


bation, flying, nestling, &c. together with the 
medicinal uses to which these are sometimes 
applied. 


‘The sixth volume will contain the History of 
Fishes, Serpents, and such crustaceous animals as 
inhabit the waters. On this part of history, in par- 
ticular, several new lights have been lately thrown, 
and much very amusing matter can be collected, 
hitherto not compiled into any one system of 
natural history. Linneus must be here also fol- 
lowed in the same manner as above; the reader 
must be presented with the systematic denomina- 
tions of every animal in a separate tract at the 
end, and only such animals as deserve particular 
attention described in the text. 

The subsequent part will contain an History of 
Insects, ranged as before. This, which is con- 
fessedly the most wonderful part of all natural his- 
tory, will be employed rather in giving their var- 
ious transformations, than reciting a long catalogue 
of their names. It will be our study rather to be 
entertaining than copious. Nothing through the 
whole of the work must be asserted without the 
proper authority at the bottom; I have laid in a 
pretty large collection of these, and have long 
thought on the subject.6 


CLAUDE E. JONEs. 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


PAISLEY REPOSITORY. 


(See cxci. 31.) 


I TRANSCRIBE the following manuscript 

note from the complete copy of the 
Paisley Repository, described in a previous 
note. The writer, whose initials are ““ W. A.”, 
has not been identified. I adhere to the 
original punctuation, etc. 

This unique volume of the Paisley Repository, 
is hooped together to exhibit the indescribable 
manner in which Mr Millar published this now 
become scarce and much sought after small interest- 
ing compilation of which I am not aware that any 
thing in it was his own farther than introducing 





and exciting a number of the pieces and writing 
Notes to others. He told me that he was the author 





6 Loc. cit., pp. 339-341. 





—__——, 


of Johnnie Peden’s Elegy which is very good, but 
that he did not love poetry he considered it not 
edifying and therefor abandoned it, a decision on 
which we differed. 

_ I never understood what was his reason for pub 
lishing the Repository in the manner he did he 
confined himself to 24 No. as I think for I never 
saw a higher No. used and repeated the No. & the 
subject in every variety that whim & caprice could 
dictate and every No, began a new paging, so that 
he could not nor ever gave any contents or index 
to the work. 

Perhaps it may be accounted for from the proof 
which the title pages afford of puting it up in 4 
different sizes and prices, but still it is awkward and 
problematical, and I wish it had been otherwise as 
no person can say what is a complete copy of the 
work & many are ravelled & puzzled about it. 

I wonder that a man so amply conversant in 
numbers cramped and confined himself to the small 
limited range of 24 Nos. to bambouzle and confuse 
his work and purchasers. 

_ I will now take the liberty to indulge my garrulity 
in a desultory digressive retrospective stroll. 

Millar often boasted to me that all his publica- 
tions did well, I am of opinion that they did, & 
that the best paying part of them was the 24 No, 
of the Repository which was devoted to the 
calamitous & tragical occurence of the tumbling of 
the Countess of Eglinton Canal passage Boat which 
took place on Saturday 10th Nov. 1810. I believe 
never anything occured in Paisley that excited such 
an intense and universal excitement. No. 24 went 
rapidly through 4 numerous editions & was bought 
up with avidity It’s an ill wind indeed that blaws 
nae gude in naebody’s barn door, Millar was now 
at his climax. 

I admitted what he said but let him try the like 
now 1853 when the overwhelming hundred thousand 
impression London press is in operation & such 
as the all absorbing freebooting & aggrandising 
Chambers are on the carpet & see what he could 
do now when he was older & had more wisdom 
accumulated. 

Times are mightylie altered and neither wiser nor 
better with all our boasted intelligence & Reform 
improvements. In 1808, 9, 10 when Millar pub- 
lished, almost every one had. a tolerable comfortable 
competence. A Laird then could get every house 
let and count on the rent in one lump when due, 
with as much certainty as there would be a 
tomorrow it was not fished then in gudsake trifles 
by a host of opulent lordly factors who are virtually 
the Lairds while the owner is a mere nominal Cipher 
till Poor’s rates & other taxes have shook hands 
with property and amalgamated and after that in a 
multitude of instances property has treacherously 
deserted and renounced the incestuous connexion. 


[This tirade continued for several hundred 
words. It contains nothing further, however, 
that is worth preserving.—J. L. W.] 


The MS, note concludes: 


There is nothing has been attempted to 
published in Paisley this long time that has pros 
pered, & and it scarcely in any individual failed for 
want of merit or matter but for poverty and want 
of encouragement some blasted waf o’ the win 
always stifelt (sic) or sunk them. 
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I was long intimately & confidentially acquainted 
with Mr ‘Millar & attended his funeral] from Giffen 
castle to the Gaelic churchyard Paisley. He died 
25th Nov 1854 aged 78 years. 

24 October 1855 W. A. 

In passing it may be noted that Millar is 
noted as the publisher of a now fairly scarce 
work on the ‘ Witches of Renfrewshire’ 
(1809), and of the ‘Annual Miscellany’ 
(1812), which contains the Elegy on John 
Peden, alluded to above. 

It would appear that the first numbers of 
the Repository were issued in 1805, the last 
in 1811. I conjecture that the pieces were 
issued at various times in collected forms 
(as the annotator suggests), the collections 
varying in size and price. No. 24 bears the 
date “ 20th Feb. 1811” which indicates that 
the bulk of the work was produced before 
the end of 1810. The second title-page has 
part of a date-watermark “07”, but this 
affords little evidence of the times of collec- 
tion. The price might be a better clue. 
(Query—1805, 07, 09, 11?) Further investi- 
gation may reveal the whole story. 


J. L. Wer. 


MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS 


At St. George’s, Hanover Square. 


THE marriage registers of this parish, 

which consist of four volumes as far as 
the year 1837, were transcribed by John H. 
Chapman, M.A., F.S.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
and George J. Armstrong, F.S.A., volumes 
1 and 2 by the former in 1886 and 1888, 
volumes 3 and 4 by the latter in 1896 and 
1897. 


1727. Sept. 24. The Rev. Mr. Peter 
Rocheblane of St. James Westmr. b., and 
Mary Woodhouse of Barkhamsted, Co. 
Herts., w. Fac. Lic. 

1730. Nov. 20. Daniel Saunders of 
Abbotts Langley, Co. Hertford, b., and 
Sarah Aynsworth of Hemsted, Co. Bucks, s. 
Fac. Lic. 

1734. April 25. Edward Evans of this 
parish, b., and Mary Ribbons of Gubbins, 
Co. Hertford, s, Licence, Bishop, London. 

1734. Mar. 8. The Rev. Mr. Robert 
James, Vicar of Shephall, Co. Hertford, b., 
and Elizabeth Bucknall of St. Marylebone, 
Midd., s. L.B.L. 





1735. July 15. John Peters of Great Bar- 
field, Co. Essex, b., and Elizabeth Meredith 
of Broxbourne, Co. Hertford, s. Licence 
from Ahbp. of Canterbury. 

1738. Sept. 8. John Ensum of Ridge, Co. 
Herts, b., and Margaret Linton of South 
Mims, Co. Midd., s. L.B.L. 

1738. Oct 1. Joseph Swayne of Weston, 
Co. Heref, Esqr. and Dame Mary Jason, of 
Hinton on the Green, Co. Glouc., w. L.A.C. 
This Weston is most likely meant for Weston 
Beggard or Weston Penyard in Hereford- 
shire, as the name of the county is written 
Heref. 

1744. April 17. John Winkfield, b., and 
Jane Heydon, s., both of Kings Langley, Co. 
Hertford. Fac. Lic. 

1744. April 21. James Wright of this 
parish, b., and Ann Warley of Ware, Co. 
Hertford, s. Fac Lic. 

1744. Feb. 1. Edward King, of Alden- 
ham, Herts., b., and Ann Hall of Elstree, Co. 
Midd., s. Fac. Lic. 

1744..° Feb. 21. John Turner of this 
parjsh, b., and Sarah Smith of Little Had- 
ham, Co. Hertford, s. 

1745. June 24. Daniel Howard of Rick- 
mondsworth, Herts., b., and Mary Thomp- 
son of Harrow on the Hill, Co. Midd., w. 
L.B.L. 

1746. Mar. 31 Robert Eelles of Watford, 
Co. Herts., b., and Sarah Charrat of this 
parish, s. 

1746. July 10. William Wilson, b., and 
Rachel Campin, s., both of Hadham, Co. 
Herts. L.B.L. 

1750. April 26. John Game of Widford, 
Co. Herts, w., and Mary Hunn of this 
parish, s. L.A.C. 

1752. June 2. John Grace of Princes 
Risborough, Bucks, b., and Rebecca Caru- 
thers of the same place. L.A.C. 

1752. Oct. 23. The Most Noble George 
Beauclerk, Duke of St. Albans, b., and Jane 
Roberts of Glassenbury, Kent, s. L.A.C. 

1755. Sept. 15. John Puddephatt of 
Berkhamsted, Herts, b., and Mary Bedford 
of this parish, s. Licence. 

1756. April 30. George Grant of this 
parish, b., and Elizabeth Dolton of Tring, 
Herts, s. 

1757. Feb. 22. John Oncy of Harpendon, 
Co. Herts., b., and Elizabeth Simkins of this 
parish. L.A.C. 

1757. May 24. John Chaplin Esq., b., 
and the Rt. Hon. Lady Elisabeth Cecil, s.* 
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* Witnesses, “ Exeter ” and Geo. Aufrere. 

1758. April 10. Thomas Geldard of 
Hettingford Bury, Herts. b., and Sarah 
Thurrowgood of this parish, s. L.D. and C 
of Cant. 

1759. Oct. 25. Thomas Turner of North 
Mims, Co. Herts., b., and Sarah Bennett of 
this parish, s. L.A.C. 

1760. Feb, 17. William Tipson of Tring, 
Co. Herts, and Mary Pearson of this parish, 
6 URAL. 

1760. Nov. 9. George Bennett of Wat- 
ford, Herts., b., and Mary Stevenson of this 
parish, s. 

1760. Dec. 21. John Hall of Watford, 
Herts., b., and Mabel Steel of this parish, s. 
LAL. 

1761. April 16. George Grumbell of 
Ware, Co. Herts., and Elizabeth Orsborn of 
this parish, s. L.A.C. 

1761. Sept. 26. William Lindsay of 
Edlestree, Co. Herts., b., and Mary Cooper 
of this parish, s. L.A.C. 

1761. Sept. 30. James Hogg of Barkway, 
Co. Herts., b., and Ann Camp of this parish, 
6... Re 

1761. Oct. 26. William Jourden of Kings 
Langley, Herts., b., and Mary Baldwin of 


this parish, s. 

1762. April 22. Richard Sawell of Wat- 
ford, Herts., b., and Mary Castle of this 
parish, s. L.A.C. 

1762. June 29. William Aldwin of 


Hemel Hempstead, Co. Herts., w., and Sarah 
Lee of this parish, s. L.B.L. 

1762. Aug. 19. Sir Charles Farnaby, 
Baronet, of Kippington, Co. Kent, and 
Penelope Charlton of Hitchin, Co. Herts. 
Special Licence.* “Witnesses, John Rad- 
cliffe and John Farnaby. 

1763. April 19. George Norman of this 
parish, b., and Martha Stevens of Tring, Co. 
Herts., s. L.B.L. 

1763. Walter Brown of the town of Hert- 
ford, b., and Sarah Robinson of this parish, 
s. EBL. 

1763. Oct. 18. John Bryant of Hamp- 
stead, Co. Herts., w., and Frances Jones of 
this parish, s. L.B.L. 

1764. Jan. 5. John Evans of Watford, 
Herts., w., and Ann James of this parish, s. 
L.B.L. 

1764. Nov. 11. John Smith of Hanstead 
Abbot,* Co. Hereford, [sic] b., and Eliza- 
beth Phillips of this parish, s. L.A.C. *This 
must be intended for Stansted Abbots, Herts., 


as there is no place of that name in Here- 
fordshire. 

1764. Nov. 15. John Powell of Ches- 
hunt, Herts., and Margaret Whalley of this 
parish, w. L.B.L. 

1765. Mar. 23. Henry Frensham of 
Northaw, Herts., b., and Patience Trantham 
of this parish, w. L.B.L. 

1765. April 11. The Rev. John Hodson 
of Northall,* b., and Susanna Mackworth, 
by“ Ric London,”t L.B.L. *Succeeded to 
the Baronetcy in 1794; Bishop of Clogher. 
+The Bishop of London at this time was 
Richard Terrick. 

1765. May 1. William Bramall of Water- 
ford, Co. Hertford, b., and Elizabeth Gwynn 
of this parish, s. L.B.L. 

1765. Oct. 10. The Rev. Samuel Bulke- 
ley, of Hatfield, Co. Herts., b., and the Rt. 
Hon. the Lady Frances Mordaunt of this 
parish, s. L.A.C. Witnesses, “ Peterboro” 
and Mary Mordaunt. 

1766. Jan. 11. John Rowbotham of 
North Mims, Co. Herts., b., and Mary Gro- 
mant of this parish, s. L.A.C. 

1766. June 3. Thomas Clark of this 
parish, b., and Catherine Edwards of Chip- 
ping Barnett, Co. Herts., s. L.B.L. 

1766. June 23. Richard Rider of Rick- 
mansworth, Co, Herts., b., and Mary Burgess 
of this parish, w. L.B.L. 

1766. July 5. The Rev. Samuel Judd 
Collins, of Tring, Herts., b., and Elizabeth 
Randolph of this parish, s. L.A.C. 

1767. Dec. 12. Henry Bigg of Rickmans- 
worth, Herts., b., and Sarah Rider of this 
parish. L.B.L. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 
(To be continued.) 


LP 


“THE PHOENIX AND THE TURTLE.” 


(See ante p. 99.) 


HE main intention of the piece is surely 
fairly obvious. It is essentially an offer- 
ing of divine honours to the mutual loyalty 
of married souls: 
So they loved, as love in twain 
Had the essence but in one; 
Two distincts, division none; 
Number there in love was. slain. 
This contact of twin souls is the leitmotiv 
of the poem. But what sort of contact do 
we sense? First and last and before all, a 





loyalty transcending all expression: 
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Love and constancy is dead; 

Phoenix and the turtle fled 

{n a mutual flame from hence. 
A dauntless defiance of whatever fate may 

have in store—a divine optimism: 

Reason in itself confounded 

Saw division grow together, 

To themselves yet either neither, 

Simple were so well compounded; 


That it cried, How true a twain 
Seemeth this concordant one! 
Love hath reason, reason none, 
If what parts can so remain. 

Two hearts that beat as one is the con- 
summation the poet demands, despite gods 
or men: 

Hearts remote, yet not asunder; 

Distance, and no space was seen 

’‘Twixt the turtle and his queen: 

But in them it were a wonder. 

So between them love did shine, 

That the turtle saw his right 

Flaming in the phoenix’ sight; 

Either was the other’s mine. 
To the poet this is the finality—nothing else 
matters. Amor vincit omnia, 

There is no trace of Christian theology in 
the poem, but a lovely saturation with pagan 
thought. The very title suggests the sex 
duality. It is a sex poem, albeit in a very 
special sense. There is, however, no slightest 
suggestion of lower levels: it is all pure 
ether. 

The poem is clearly divisible into three 
sections: the requiem, the anthem, and the 
threne. We will take stanza by stanza in 
elaborating our thesis. 

Let the bird of loudest lay 

On the sole Arabian tree, 

Herald sad and trumpet be, 

To whose sound chaste wings obey. 
_ The poet himself is the chief mourner, but 
it requires a herald or choragus among the 
birds (the nightingale) to support him and 
to summon the blessed ones among his kind 
to join in the solemn function. 

But thou shrieking harbinger, 

Foul precurrer of the fiend, 


Augur of the fever’s end, 
To this troop come thou not near! 


But the poet excludes and warns off some 
particular bird (the owl) as unworthy to 
approach the sacred obsequies. 

From this session interdict 
Every fowl of tyrant wing, 
Save the eagle, feather’d Be: 
Keep the obsequy so strict. 

From this consultation are banished all 

birds only “great” through physical 











strength. But the eagle is not one of these. 
He has his regal rights apart from mere 
physical prowess. The eagle was the bird 
of Jove, adding dignity to every occasion. 

Let the priest in surplice white, 

That defunctive music can, 

Be the death-divining swan, 

Lest the requiem lack his right. 

Here the intention of the “session” is 
clearly indicated. It is the perfection of the 
requiem. The priest shail be the swan in its 
snowy plumage—fitting in such a celebrant. 
(Whatever defunctive music means accord- 
ing to dictionaries, whether funeral music or 
something else, it ought to mean music for 
the passing soul. The Church of Rome un- 
derstands this well, and joins its paeans with 
the welcome that meets the soul at the por- 
tals of heaven.) 

Here the anthem doth commence: 
Love and constancy is dead; 
Phoenix and the turtle fled 

In a mutual flame from hence. 

Now we face our problem—our threnody 
—our ode of lamentation. The divinity of 
love and constancy has passed beyond our 
ken for their rightful place far above the 
futilities of speech and sorrow. They have 
sought the judgment of the Eternal. But it 
is not two who have gone—it is one, and 
this is a sacrifice that the gods must receive 
at the hands of Fate. 

And thou treble-dated crow, 

That thy sable gender makest 

With the breath thou givest and takest, 
*Mongst our mourners shalt thou go. 

And the long-lived crow (a reference to 
the black plumage of the bird, always an 
emblem of mourning) shall be an apt com- 
panion among the mourners. 

The difficulty of interpretation really 
begins with the stanza I am about to quote, 
not because it is obscure in meaning, but 
because the words of the poet are marvel- 
lously well chosen, and we must realise their 
hidden flavour. 

So they loved, as love in twain 
Had the essence but in one: 
Two distincts, division none: 
Number there in love was slain. 

The word “essence” is used in a special 
sense here. General literature borrowed it 
from Scholasticism. It means “ spring of 
existence.” Again, the words “ distinct ” and 
“ division” in their antithesis are a feature 
of Scholastic thought. Like object and 
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shadow they suggest thoroughgoing depen- 


dence: one can’t be without the other. 
Finally, the last line shows kinship in thought 
with the dialect of Trinitarian Doctrine. It 
means: duality transcended into unity. 

Hearts remote, yet not asunder; 

Distance, and no space was seen 

*Twixt the turtle and his queen: 

But in them it were a wonder. 

At first, this stanza seems very obscure, 
but when the doctrine that lies behind it is 
perceived, it looks uncommonly simple. The 
reference here is to sympathetic communion. 
This is a doctrine that is universal, though of 
course implicit, among all primitive peoples 
—a belief that things that have been inti- 
mately associated are mystically bound to- 
gether even after separation and far 
removal. The fates of the two parts are inter- 
linked. So distance and space do not enter 
into the question. It is this that our poet 
has in mind. He says it was miraculous to 
see this perfection of the two birds, 

So between them love did shine, 
That the turtle saw his right 
Flaming in the phoenix’ sight; 
Either was the other’s mine. 

The word “ shine” is used in its original 
sense here (A.-S., Scinan; Goth., Skeinan; 
Ger., Sceinan). It means “appear.” The 
epithet “ right conveys the sense of “ justi- 
fication of existence ”; and the line “ Flaming 
in the phoenix’ sight” indicates: “in the 
appreciation with which the phoenix re- 
garded him.” The last line suggests that each 
was the alter ego of the other. 

Property was thus appalled, 
That the self was not the same; 
Single nature’s double name 
Neither two nor one was called. 

“Property ” is a severely technical word. 
It suggests the scholastic doctrine which 
moderns might describe as a doctrine about 
quality. In strictness of subtle thought it is 
nothing of the kind. It had to do with 
existence in its metaphysical aspect. We are 
reminded of the medieval stream of thought 
that proceeded from the ‘ Isagoge’ of Por- 
phyry (fourth century a.D.?) Very likely 
there is an allusion here to the doctrine of the 
categories. This betrays acquaintance with 
the mode of thought — conventionalised 
Aristotelianism—then current in Europe. So 
the words “ Property was thus appalled” 
mean that there was a logical conflict with 
the very concept of “ proprium.” Existence 











in its metaphysical aspect was scandalised at 
this impossible condition. 

The paradoxes in our poem not only co. 
relate with the subtleties of Scholastic 
thought but also with the stranger dreams 
of Hegelian speculation. 

Reason, in itself confounded, 

Saw division grow together, 

To themselves, yet either neither, 

Simple were so well compounded. 

Reason here means human intellect. The 
words “simple” and “ compounded ” are 
taken from alchemy. Now what does the 
stanza mean? Human intellect was per- 
plexed by the paradox, 1 + 1 = 1. (This is 
so when the units are globules of mercury.) 
They were so conjoined that neither could 
distinguish itself from the other. (This is 
something like the case of identical twins.) 
They were two things but so mingled that 
distinction of parts was impossible. (All this 
is the language of: the alchemists: the terms 
indicate acquaintance with the conceptions 
of physiology and alchemy.) 

That it cried, How true a twain 

Seemeth this concordant one! 

Love hath reason, reason none, 

If what parts can so remain. 

Love has a logic of its own, if it should 
ever deign to mechanise its miracles into a 
technique. The principle of contradiction 
has no place in its deliverances. Even Hegel 
saw the truth of this on the tortuous level of 
mere intellectualism—a level that love will 
have none of. For love speaks the language 
of the gods; and we are assured on good 
authority that the gods never reason. They 
despise the dialect of dialectics. 

Thereupon it made this threne 
To the phoenix and the dove, 
Co-supremes and stars of love, 
As chorus to their tragic scene. 

Reason, unable to understand the great 
paradox, makes a song of lamentation to 
honour the tragic memory of the perfect 
pair. 

Beauty, truth, and rarity, 
Grace in all simplicity, 
Here enclosed in cinders lie. 

All that we have loved and reverenced is 
a mere packet of ashes. This is the general 
sense of the stanza, but the words “enclosed” 
and “ cinders ” may conceal a subtle allusion 
to some theory of the relation between 4 
combustible body and the ashes (cinis). 
This is quite possible in a period whet 
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alchemical research was rampant. 
Death is now the phoenix’ nest; 
And the turtle’s loyal breast 
To eternity doth rest. 

The phoenix’s nest is now only a memory 
of death, and the turtle’s loyal breast is in 
charge of the gods. “Se réfugier dans la 
mort.” 

Leaving no posterity: 
*Twas not their infirmity, 
It was married chastity. 

To us the stanza is perfectly clear, but 
directly an attempt is made to translate it 
into the dialect of thought called common- 
sense, all meaning vanishes. The poet has 
expressed his idea simply and perfectly. 

We may, however, mention that many of 
the early Christian saints are credited with 
the same virtue of married chastity. It is a 
union of souls that the poet describes. 
Marriage to him is a sacrament. 

Truth may seem, but cannot be; 
Beauty brag, but ‘tis not she; 
Truth and beauty buried be. 

These lines concentrate in one perfect crys- 
tal the mellow wisdom of a lifetime. The 
obvious scepticism of the poet is not un- 
touched by a fitting reverence for the verities, 
He decries the futile identification of appear- 
ance with reality. Let us cease, he seems to 
say, from our impertinent scrutinies and 
affectations of knowledge. It is nothing less 
than an insult to truth and reality to make 
believe that they are known. Let them pass 
into silence. 

To this urn let those repair 
That are either true or fair; 
For these dead birds sigh a prayer. 

Let those who are either true or fair make 
a pilgrimage to this altar of loyalty, and then 
depart in fitting reverence and silence. For 
this is all that they can either give or get. 

A grand finale! Ave atque vale. 

There is no finer appreciation of this poem 
than Mr. Middleton Murry’s essay on 
“The Nature of Poetry ” in his ‘ Discoveries.’ 
Although he confesses that he does not know 
what the poem is about, he has lovingly 
sought out its beauties, and his work is before 
the world. Yet there are some features of 
“The Phoenix and the Turtle ” that seem to 
demand fuller notice. These we would seek 
to indicate. 

The first thing that impresses us about the 
poem is its fearless, uncompromising assur- 
ance. It is a brave poem. There is nothing 
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quite like it in all English literature. Let us 
make two comparisons. 

The year’s at the spring, 

The day’s at the morn; 

Morning’s at seven; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled ; 

The lark’s on the wing; 

The snail’s on the thorn; 

God’s in his heaven— 

All’s right with the world. 

(‘ Pippa Passes.’) 

The words are breezy, but surely they are 
words of humble trust—not of flaming asser- 
tion. 

We have but faith: we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 
A beam in darkness: let it grow. 
(‘In Memoriam,’ Proem.) 

This too is the language of faith, diffident 
faith—not the faith that moves mountains. 

But our poem in its entirety, though not in 
dissected fragments, strikes a note that rives 
all clouds of doubt. 

The mist that shrouds the meaning is 
illumined by an inner fire—like the mystic 
fire in the heart of the opal. In what other 
poem in the whole of English literature do 
we find this effect? The reader may be chal- 
lenged to name it. 


RANJEE G. SHAHANI. 


JOHN MILLINGTON SYNGE _IN 
CZECH TRANSLATIONS. — It is 
astonishing to see how early the plays of 
John Millington Synge (1871-1909) were 
translated and performed on the Czech stage, 
and also published in print. Here are the 
bibliographical indications of the translations 
which appeared in separate books: 
* The Shadow of the Glen’: 

Ve stinu doliny, translated by Karel 
Mué&ek, Stara RiSe, 1921, 44 pp. (Published 
as the Vol. 47 of the collection Nova et 
vetera, by Josef Florian.) 

‘The Playboy of the Western World’: 

Hrdina zdpadu, translated by Karel 
Mué&ek, Stara Rise, 1921, 89 pp. (Published 
as the Vol. 47 of the collection Nova et 
vetera by Josef Florian.) 

‘Riders to the Sea’: 

Jezdci k mori, translated by Karel Musek, 

Stara RiSe, 1922, 46 pp. (Published, with 


wood-cuts by Antonin Slavicek, by Josef 
Florian.) 
‘The Aran Islands °: 
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Aranské ostrovy, translated by Karel 
Muések, Stara RiSe, 1929, 242 pp. (Published 
as the Vol. 98 of the collection Dobré Dilo— 
ie.: The Good Work—by Joseph Florian.) 

All these books have the same publisher, 
Josef Florian, at Stara RiSe, an outstanding 
figure among the Moravian writers and 
publishers. The translator was Karel Musek, 
the stage-manager of the Czech National 
Theatre, at Prague. To his translation of the 
‘Playboy of the Western World,’ Karel 
Mu&ek wrote also a foreword which is in- 
teresting for his account of his personal 
relations to the author. From this foreword, 
I translate the first two paragraphs: 

“When, in 1905, some English journalists 
were visiting Prague, I made the acquaint- 
ance of the Irish attorney, Mr. R. J. Kelly. 
Having visited the National Theatre, he told 
me about the Irish Literary and National 
Theatre, and, after his return home, he sent 
me some Irish plays. I translated the one- 
act play The Shadow of the Glen, which 
was performed at Smichov, March 1906, and 
later at the National Theatre, August 22, 
1907. In the following year, during my first 
visit to Ireland, I got personally acquainted 
with the three leaders of the Irish National 
Theatre at Dublin, Lady Augusta Gregory, 
the poet W. B. Yeats, and the dramatist 
Synge. Synge was awaiting me at the par- 
lour of the Hotel Nassau. He was large, a 
mighty figure but he was not as full of 
health as he seemed. His dark, dishevelled 
chestnut hair, the sharp features of his face, 
his nearly rectangular jaws, his rough voice, 
all that made him seem elder than he really 
was. He was very simply dressed; he wore 
plain clothes, heavy boots, a celluloid collar, 
a weak hat, an overcoat with a cape. He 
looked just like someone who had lived a 
long time at the desolate Aran Islands, who 
was silent and morose in society, and 
who enlivened only in company with coun- 
try-people shepherds, and fishermen. So he 
could rightly declare: ‘I wrote scarcely 
more than ten words which I hadn’t heard 
from the mouth of Irish peasants.’ During 
our walks through the countryside of Dub- 
lin, and our rambles through the Wicklow 
Mountains, he told me about the plays, he 
had always written, and about the comedy 
The Playboy of the Western World, he was 
composing at that period.” 

O. F. BaBLER. 


Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 
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HE BEAR AND RAGGED STAFF, — 
‘Kenilworth’ has made the Bear and 
Ragged Staff familiar to millions who would 
recognize no other heraldic emblem except 
the Royal Arms. It was the cognisance used 
both as crest and badge by the Dudley 
earls of Warwick and Leicester who had in- 
herited a right to it through the marriage of 
Edmund Dudley with Elizabeth, Baroness 
Lisle, descended from the first marriage of 
Richard Beauchamp, Sth Earl of Warwick of 
that name; the Nevilles derived a similar 
right through the eventual heiress of his 
second marriage. 

Fox-Davies, citing MS. Vincent 152 Coll, 
Arms in ‘ Heradic Badges,’ 155, says that 
the early Beauchamps used the badge of a 
swan, and a swan’s head and neck was cer- 
tainly the family crest. But by the middle of 
the fourteenth century they had remembered 
that they were “ Ursini”, descendants of 
Urse D’Abetot the Conqueror’s sheriff of 
Worcestershire.! So the bear appears on the 
tomb of Thomas Beauchamp, 3rd Earl of 
Warwick, d. 1369,2 and is used as a badge 
and as supporters by his son Thomas, 4th 
Earl, d. 1401.5 But his brass shows not only 
the bear but small ragged staffs, engraved on 
the border of his helmet’; and his successors 
used both badges, singly and in combination, 

The ragged staff was the cognisance attri- 
buted with the rank of earls to the pre- 
Conquest lords of Warwick whose lands 
were granted to the first Earl of Warwick by 
Rufus. A list of mythical earls of Warwick 
before the Conquest is given in Fisher's 
‘Companion and Key to the History of Eng- 
land,’ p. 681, where their arms are said to 
have been silver two ragged staffs in saltire 
sable. The family of Bracebridge of Ather- 
stone Hall, Warwickshire, claim descent 
from Turchil, Earl of Warwick, in token of 
which they bear a ragged staff as their crest.® 

The fabulous account of the origin of 
these badges given in the Warwick Roll by 
John Rous, c. 1480, is quoted in Murray's 
* Guide,’ p. 72. 

A ragged staff was a young tree with its 





1 Round, ‘ Feudal England,’ p. 469; Dugdale, 
‘ Baronage,’ I, p. 226. 

2 Blore, ‘ Monumental Remains,’ pl. 9. 

3 Doyle, * Official Baronage,’ III, 581. 

4 Howard and Crossley, ‘ English Church Monu- 
ments,’ p. 250. 

5 * History of the Commoners,’ I, 270; Domesday 
Book, I, 241. 
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branches cut off a few inches from the trunk 
used as an improvised scaling ladder. It was 
therefore adopted as a crest and badge by the 
Grey family, whose arms, barry of six, also 
play upon the name (Gradus, a step; gré, 
rung of a ladder).é 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN (cxci. 
‘* 110)—In an appendix to her history of 
the College, Dr. Constantia Maxwell reprints 
the notes of Lt.-Col. Wm. Blacker, thus pre- 
serving an important picture of student life 
in Dublin during the last years of the cen- 
tury. Blacker was a loyal Orangeman and 
gives an account of the visitation of Trinity 
College by Lord Clare as a result of the 1798 
rebellion. Lodges of United Irishmen had 
existed among the students, and the senior 
fellow (Dr. Whitley Stokes, jnr.) was impli- 
cated. Some twenty-five students were ex- 
pelled as a result, one being T. A. Emmett 
who was afterwards executed for his part in 
the abortive rebellion of 1803. 


YourR REVIEWER. 


;PIGRAM FROM THE PERSIAN (see 
clv. 325, 445).—The epigram of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones from the Persian seems to have a 
multiple and various relationship: The 
Czech poet, Boleslav Jablonsky (1813-1881), 
wrote an epigram of eight lines, having the 
same contents. Fr, Palata translated this 
epigram into Latin. This translation, pub- 
lished in Palata’s book Anthologia poeseos 
bohemicae latinis numeris aptata (Trebic in 
Moravia, 1936, p. 39), runs like this: 
Pater ad filium 
Cum matris gremio, cara mihi puer, 
esses aetherias editus in plagas, 
ridebant tibi cuncti, 
tu solus lacrimas dabas. 
Sic vivas, ubi lux ultima fulgeat 
et circum Jacrimet turba dolens, tuis 
ut labris morientis 
dulcis risus inhaereat. 

A note of the translator tells: Carmen 
Bohernicum expressum esse videtur ad 
exemplar epigrammatis Anglici W. Jonesii, 
quod inscribitur Infancy: On parent Knees 
.. . Item comparare licet epigramma Ger- 
manicum W. Miilleri: Weinen und Lachen. 


O. F. BABLER. 
Olomoac, Czcchoslovakia. 





ee ‘Edward IV’s French Expedition,’ 
Pp. 84, 





Readers’ Queries. 


(CORA PEARL’S ANCESTRY. — This 

famous Parisian courtesan was descended 
from three generations of musicians. Can 
any reader amplify the following pedigree, 
and supply more information concerning her 
female forebears? 

William Crouch, musician and composer, 
for over fifty years organist at St. Luke’s, Old 
Street, E.C., and also organist at Clapham 
Parish Church. He had issue, 

Frederick William Crouch, born in Great 
Smith Street, Westminster, circa 1783. 
Musician in the orchestra at the Italian 
Opera House, 1817; and in Queen Adelaide’s 
private band. He died in July 1844. By his 
wife, a daughter of John Nicholls, barrister, 
he had issue, 

Frederick William Nicholls Crouch, born 
in Warren Street, Tottenham Court Road, 
31 July 1808. Played at the Royal Coburg 
Theatre at the age of 9. Afterwards became 
a seaman, and then joined the orchestra at 
Drury Lane. He also sang in the choirs at 
St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey. He is 
best remembered as the composer of 
‘Kathleen Mavourneen,’ which he is said to 
have sold outright for £10, the publisher 
making £15,000. He married Lydia Pear- 
son, a singer, and went to live at Caroline 
Place, East Stonehouse, near Plymouth. He 
emigrated to the United States about 1849, 
served in the Confederate Army, and died in 
poverty at Portland, Maine, 18 Aug. 1896. 
He is said to have had sixteen children, 
among whom was 

Emma Elizabeth, born at Caroline Place, 
East Stonehouse, 23 Feb. 1842. She became 
notorious under her assumed name of Cora 
Pearl, and died in great poverty in a small 
room in Rue de Bassano, Paris, 8 July 1886. 

There are some interesting references to 
Cora Pearl’s father at 9 S., vii, 430; viii, 349; 
and 10S., i, 248, 333. 

Where were her aforesaid grandfather and 
great-grandfather baptised and buried? 


WILFRED H. HOLpDEN. 


H!IGHWAYMEN.— 

1. “Swiftnicks.” Is anything more 
known about this man’s life, besides what is 
mentioned in Complete Newgate Calendar 
(Navarre Society 1925, vol. i, Appendix 1); 
Captain Alexander Smith’s book on High- 
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waymen; Defoe’s tour through the whole 
island of Great Britain (1724), vol. i, letter ii; 
Johnson’s recantation. Apparently Swift- 
nicks was the man who rode to York 
although this has been attributed to William 
Nevison and/or Nevinson and Turpin. 

2. The names and dates of the last three 
or four highwaymen. Nimrod’s book ‘ The 
Chace, the Turf and the Road,’ mentions: 
“the Heath was safely crossed, highwaymen 
in 1836 were getting scarce.” 

3. The most accurate and complete book 
on highwaymen, 

R. DE LA RUE. 


MARGARET SETON, BORN _ 1773; 

NEWSHAM.—I seek the name of the 
parents, and ancestry if known, of Margaret 
Seton, born in 1773, who married (place and 
date unknown) a Mr. Newsham. They had, 
so far as is known, a daughter, also named 
Margaret, born 1805. Descendants known. 
Any information will be appreciated. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


OHN OAKMAN.—The ‘D.N.B.’ says he 

was born about 1748. Henry Lemoine 
in his account of him in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, December 1793, names several 
novels of his which I find were published 
between 1750-1760. Can his birth-date be 
ascertained? He was born at Hendon, and 
became apprenticed to Emmanuel Bowen 
the map-maker, and married his daughter. 
When was this? 

F. ALGAR. 


MBs. MEEKE.—AIl modern authorities 
her “ Mary” Meeke, but there exists a 
Lane advertisement of about 1804 in which 
the novels of “ Elizabeth ” Meeke are listed. 
Is there any contemporary record in which 
her name appears as “ Mary”? 
F. ALGAR. 


ICH IS THE HEROINE? A 

“ROMANTIC TALE’ appeared in 
1826. Is this the novel of Jane Austen’s 
niece, Anna (Mrs. Lefroy) which Jane read 
and criticised in 1814 in MS? See ‘ Letters 
of Jane Austen,’ ii, 304-327. 


‘ 


F. ALGaR. 


UBLIETTES are frequently seen in 
France. Where are they found in 
Britain? 


JOHN BLACKLEY. 








| ‘THE EVELYN FAMILY IN AMERICA. 


—In 1915 Eveleigh Nash published ‘ The 
History of the Evelyn Family’ by Helen 
Evelyn. The chapter on the Evelyns in 
America was far from complete. The pur- 
pose of this enquiry is to seek for further 
information from readers on the survival of 
the family in America. The name certainly 
is found there. Herewith is an outline of the 
facts known at the time the book was 
written. 

Robert Evelyn, third son of George Evelyn 
of Long Ditton, was born 1556 (His step- 
brother Richard was father of John Evelyn, 
the celebrated author.) He married 1590, 
Susannah, daughter of Gregory Yong, and 
had a-large family of children. 

In 1609 he had sold his interest in the 
Godstone Gunpowder Mills to his brother 
John, and about that year emigrated to 
America (Virginia). 

His eldest son George Evelyn, born 1592- 
1593, followed his father to America in 1636, 
when he was 43. He went to Maryland and 
became Governor of Kent Island. He had 
married in 1623 Jane Crane, daughter of 
Richard Crane of Dorset. Before sailing he 
had placed his two children, Mountjoy and 
Rebecca, in the care of his kinsman Sir John 
Bodley. He had separated from his wife. 
His plantation failed and according to Lord 
Liverpool he returned to England c. 1649. 

George Evelyn’s son Mountjoy also went 
to Maryland and Virginia and owned land 
on the James River. He may have descend- 
ants in America now. 

Robert Evelyn the second son of Robert 
Evelyn, went to America in 1634 and died 
there. He may have descendants but they 
have not been traced. 

I should be pleased to learn that this old 
family has survived and flourishes in 
America. 

JR 


LOLA MONTEZ.—Who was her mother? 

The Bengal Directory and General 
Register, 1825, when announcing her mar- 
riage (at Dacca, on 16 Aug. 1824, to Lieut. 
Patrick Craigie of the Bengal Army) 
describes her as second daughter of the late 
Silva Oliver of Castle Oliver, Co. Limerick. 
Major Hodson, in his List of Officers of the 
Bengal Army, describes her as “ Eliza, née 
Olivier, of Spanish descent.” 


H. BULLOCK. 
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SYMBOL OF THE TRINITY, LLAN- 
DINAM, MONTGOMERYSHIRE.— 
In the comparatively modern and much- 
restored church at Llandinam is a curious 
medieval symbol of the Trinity, three human 
heads being symbolised in one. I should be 
glad of any similar examples. 
F. H. A. M. 


TREEWICKE. — Charlotte Treewicke or 

Trewicke, née Watson, married a second 
time in the 1760’s Thomas Christian, who 
was born circa 1730. Can anyone say who 
her first husband was? 


C. Roy HUDLESTON. 


OHN DE BROOKHAMPTON, ABBOT 
OF EVESHAM.—In ‘ Church Life in the 
Thirteenth Century, by I. R. H. Moorman 
(1945), there is mention of John de Brook- 
hampton, Abbot of Evesham—? date. 

The only gazetteer to which I have access 
does not contain the place-name Brook- 
hampton. The village of Ickleton, Cambs, 
contains a district known as Brookhampton, 
which name occurs there at an early date. 

Does the place-name occur elsewhere? 


P. D. Munpy. 


[UNPUBLISHED HUME LETTERS. —I 

should be glad to learn of the existence 
and whereabouts of any letters by David 
Hume not included in Greig’s edition 
(Oxford, 1932). Many unpublished letters 
by Hume, some of them of great interest, 
have come to light since Greig’s volumes 
were issued; and these are now being pre- 
pared for publication. I and my co-editors 
(Dr, Klibansky and Professor Mossner of 
Syracuse University, U.S.A.) will be grateful 
for any assistance readers can give towards 
making the new collection as complete as 
possible. I should like any replies to be sent 
direct to me. 

(Professor) W. G. MACLAGAN. 


Department of Moral Philosophy, the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, W.2. 


BURIAL WITH CROSSED LEGS.—It is 
reported that some medieval burials have 
been found with the body with the legs 
crossed as on some effigies. | Where were 
these burials? 
JOHN. BLACKLEY. 
SOURCE WANTED. — “Sometimes I sits and 
thinks, and sometimes I just sits.” D. 0 





Replies. 





RALPH ALLEN OF BATH. 
(clxxxix. 214). 


(CONSIDERING the importance of Ralph 

Allen of Prior Park it is surprising that 
comparatively little is known of his private 
life. The main features have been repro- 
duced with a uniformity of detail which 
points to a common source, with additions 
from the letters and memoirs of his con- 
temporaries. To R. E. M. Peach we owe 
the only biography of any length but, as in 
the case of other of his works, Peach “ com- 
piled ” data from othre sources without veri- 
fying the facts and did no original research 
in its production. 

In November last, Mr. A. STEPHENS DYER 
submitted the following entry from the 
Charterhouse Chapel Marriage Registers to 
‘Notes and Queries,’ enquiring if the Ralph 
Allen referred to was any relative of the well- 
known Ralph Allen of Prior Park: “ Aug. 
26, 1721, Ralph Allen, Bachelor of the City 
of Bath and Elizabeth Buckeridge, Spinster, 
of St. Bride’s, London.” 

Now Peach, copying the statement made 
originally in the life of Richard Jones c. 1775 
(a later copy of which is in MS. in the Bath 
Reference Library) and repeated by Richard 
Graves in ‘ The Triflers,’ Francis Kilvert in 
an essay on Allen in his ‘ Remains in Verse 
and Prose,’ and in a sketch compiled by W. 
Gregory, says that Allen, after his discoveries, 
revealed to Marshal Wade, of the convey- 
ance of arms to Scotland in the 1715 Rebel- 
lion, was made Postmaster of Bath and given 
the Marshal’s natural daughter, Miss Earl, 
in marriage. But in 1721, the date of the 
Charterhouse Chapel marriage, in which 
Allen is described as a bachelor, there was 
only one Ralph Allen in Bath, his nephew 
of the same name having not yet been born, 
so that, if a bachelor, he could not pre- 
viously have been married to Miss Earl. The 
article in the ‘D.N.B.’ on Marshal Wade 
states that he left two natural sons “ to whom 
with his illegitimate daughter Mrs Jane Erle, 
he left most of his estate.” Another illegiti- 
mate daughter, Emilia, is mentioned as 
marrying first in 1728, John Mason, and 
secondly Mr. Jebb. If Jane had married and 
died before 1748 one would imagine that 
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some reference to these facts would have 
been made in the Marshal’s will or that the 
personal information would, as in Emilia’s 
case, have been available to the writer of the 
article. 

A further point mentioned by the corres- 
pondent to ‘ Notes and Queries’ was that 
Elizabeth Buckeridge was the daughter of 
Seaborne Buckeridge of London, merchant, 
who died 1700/1 and sister of Anthony Rod- 
ney Buckeridge, Esq., of Ware, who, in his 
will dated 25 Aug. 1734, appointed Ralph 
Allen of Bath, gent. guardian or trustee 
for his children. Allen is also mentioned in 
the will dated 1750 of his niece Elizabeth 
Buckeridge, a daughter of Anthony. In a 
volume labelled “ Ralph Allen & Buckeridge 
MSS.” in the Bath Reference Library, is a 
letter signed “ R. Allen” and dated 16 June 
1746 from Prior Park, which is addressed to 
“ Dr Sister”, obviously Mrs. Buckeridge his 
sister-in-law, whose son, Allen’s ward, had 
just left college and run away to sea. Other 
papers in the volume relate to expenses and 
accounts of members of the Buckeridge 
family. 

Peach says that “It was about 1722 that 
Allen lost his first wife,” admitting that he 
had been unable to trace the date of the 
marriage or the date of death. But in the 
Baptismal Registers of the Bath Abbey 
occurs the entry “Sept. 8, 1725, George, son 
of Mr. Ralph Allen and Mrs. Elizabeth ” 
and in the Burials “ Dec. 9, 1725, George, 
son of Mr. Ralph Allen.” Mrs. Elizabeth is 
obviously née Buckeridge (Miss Earl’s name 
was Jane and his second marriage took place 
at a later date) so that Allen’s first wife was 
living in 1725. As there is no Bath paper 
until 1744, no entry appears in the local 
Registers so far transcribed and no reference 
has been traced in any of Allen’s recorded 
letters, the date of her death is unknown. 

Allen’s second marriage, to Elizabeth 
Holder, took place also in London, but this 
time at St. Martin-in-the-Fields and has not 
previously been recorded. “ 1736/7 March 
24 Ralph Allen of Bath, Somerset and Eliza- 
beth Holder of the same place P.L.A.B.” [per 
licence of Archbishop]. The inscription on 
the Allen monument in Claverton Church- 
yard ends “And of Elizabeth Holder, his 
second wife who died 20th September 1766 
aged 68.” She therefore outlived him by two 
years. 

Peach has other errors in his life of Allen, 





| for he says that Allen came to Bath in 1715 
| but an autograph letter signed R. Allen 
and dated “ Bath ye 29 8ber 1712” is in the 
Reference Library and proves that he was 
here at that earlier date. Again he says that 
Allen was elected a member of the Bath Cor. 
poration in 1722, yet the election in the 
Council Minutes is dated 4 July 1725. How- 
ever, one never suspects accuracy from 
Peach whose statements must always be 
checked—they can rarely be verified. 

One is inclined to wonder why the story 
of Allen’s marriage with Wade’s daughter has 
been accepted for nearly two centuries with- 
out question. All his contemporaries testify 
to his high character and at Prior Park he 
entertained the most distinguished men of his 
age. He had already been brought to Bath 
because of his worth and promise three years 
before the discovery of the plot and hardly 
needed the Marshal’s patronage to secure the 
position of Postmaster for which his industry 
and the retirement of his predecessor had 
singled him out. He certainly would not 
have been linked to the Marshal by marriage 
with his illegitimate daughter for the pur- 
pose of advancement and indeed would be 
more likely to refuse it were it offered to 
him. It was, as we have seen, Richard Jones 
who first recorded the story. Jones was 
Allen’s Clerk of Works—in reality his fore- 
man, who started working for him in 1731. 
Not all employees are aware of all the per- 
sonal details of the life of an employer and 
the loss of his only son and by this time 
most probably, of his wife also, might make 
Allen unwilling to discuss his private Jife 
with anyone. With all the stories told of the 
company and conversation at Prior Park we 
have not one sentence which is attributed to 
Allen, which points to the latter’s reserved 
nature. The life of Richard Jones was not 
written by him before 1775, for in it refer- 
ence is made to work executed by him the 
previous year so that the account of this 
period in Allen’s life was written more than 
thirty years after the so-called events which 
are as untraceable as the applicable phrase 
“ Rumour is a laying jade.” Jones, too, felt 
injured, that after his many years’ service 
with Allen, he was left only one year’s wages 
by his master; he may therefore not have 
been averse to repeating a somewhat 
damaging story. Of Graves’ repetition of it, 
in 1806, his own words may be quoted, that 
he “ does not pretend to any great accuracy ” 
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in his anecdotes: Graves did not meet Allen 
until 1756. Philip Thicknesse might have 
been expected to make much of the tale but 
though he is his caustic self in his description 
of Prior Park as built “to see all Bath and 
for all Bath to see” he says nothing deroga- 
tory of the owner. 

The evidence of the marriage entry and 
the reference to Ralph Allen is incontestable 
and the lack of supporting evidence for any 
connection with Miss Earl is conclusive. It 
would, however, be interesting to discover 
when Miss Earl died and where and to have 
similar information regarding Elizabeth 
Buckeridge. The discovery of the marriage 
entry by Mr. A> STEPHENS Dyer is of great 
importance in Bath local history. 


E. A. Russ, 


; Deputy Librarian. 
Bath ‘Municipal Libraries. 


RAILWAY SIGNALS AND DICKENS 

(cxc. 260; cxci. 21, 64).—Since Dickens 
often wrote in haste, it is proper to consider 
the possibility that he made a pure mistake. 
But CANON FELLOws has made it clear that in 
the author’s day, green and red lights meant 
the same things they do now. I humbly 
submit that a pure mistake is unexpected 
about railways, on the part of an author like 
Dickens, who is known to have taken an in- 
terest in them (witness his story about the 
signalman), and we should not assume a 
pure error, if a logical explanation is at 
hand. It seems to me that Dickens meant 
just what he said, and that he described 
accurately (though without considering that 
what he said might puzzle modern readers, 
who have traffic lights in mind), what really 
happens when a train passes through a 
station. 

In the troublesome passage from ‘ Our 
Mutual Friend ’ (III, ix), I think we have a 
visual, not a functional description of just 
what occurs when a train runs past a station 
at which it does not stop. Green lights are 
ahead, but as soon as the locomotive has 
passed, the red danger signal is put on, to 
keep off a possible next train, which it is 
undesirable should even begin to enter the 
station until the train ahead of it has cleared. 

When a train passes a station, in the time 
of Dickens or our own day, green lights greet 





the engineer, but red lights go on before the 
Whole train—which Dickens calls a “ boofer | 


lady *—passes out of the station. Surely a 
man who loved everything in life that was 
interesting and exciting, as Dickens did, got 
a bit of a thrill out of watching a train pass 
through a station. As he was an observer of 
life, why should he not have noticed just 
what does happen, and have written in his 
book of the precise relation that existed (and 
exists) between trains, stations, and signal 
lights? His view is not the engineer’s but 
the view of the mere spectator on the plat- 
form of the station. He had a perfect right 
to take that point of view, and I assert that 
I think no modern reader will be troubled by 
what Dickens said, if he will join in the 
spectator’s view with the author. I confess 
that before writing this, I made observations 
of trains and lights in the handiest place for 
me—the New York Subway. I have not 
read the letters in the London Times to 
which reference was given. 


T. O. Masport. 
Hunter College, New York. 


LOCATIONS OF QUARTOS WANTED 
(cxe. 279).—John Payne Collier’s copy 
of Field’s ‘ Amends for Ladies.’ 1639, is in 
the Folger Shakespeare Library. The slight 
regard for a seventeenth-century play quarto 
held at that time (1829) by even so well 
informed a man as Collier is revealed by this 
copy, in which Collier has indicated changes 
in spelling, punctuation, etc., by hundreds of 
pen-and-ink corrections and marginalia. 


J. G. M. 


(CASA GUIDI (cxe. 237). — The home of 

the Brownings in Florence was luckily 
outside the German demolition zone and far 
enough from any railway station. It is un- 
harmed, and still bears the inscription com- 
memorating Mrs, Browning and her poetry 
as a “golden link” (aureo anello) between 
the two countries. 

N. ORSINI. 


PIERRE LOTI (cxc. 281)—Louis Marie 


Julien Viaud was born at Rochefort, 14 
Jan. 1850. He died at Hendaye (Basses 
Pyrénées) at 4 o’clock on 10 June 1923. He 
chose his own grave in his ancestral home at 
St. Pierre d’Oléron off Rochefort, and he 
was buried there on 16 June. 


CHARLES A. TOASE. 
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UNIFORMS ON RAILWAY STATIONS 
(exci. 38).— Your correspondent 

M. A. H. is probably correct. Such uni- 
form was worn by P.O. doorkeepers at some 
head post offices fifty years ago. Their duty 
was to help generally. The red coats would 
only rarely be seen at railway stations such 
as to help in disposing of foreign mails. 
W. J. L. 


‘RELIGIO CLERICI,’ 1821 (cxci. 61). — 

This work is a re-issue of three anony- 
mous pieces in verse, ‘ Religio Clerici: a 
Churchman’s Epistle, 1818; ‘A Church- 
man’s Second Epistle, 1819; and ‘ The Par- 
son’s Choice of Town or Country: an 
Epistle to a Young Divine,’ 1821. Their 
author was Edward Smedley, 1788-1836, a 
clergyman and a _ prolific miscellaneous 
writer. The title, like similar titles, was no 
doubt inspired by the famous ‘Religio 
Medici’ of Sir Thomas Browne. 

Smedley gained a considerable reputation 
as a writer of verse at Cambridge University, 
and won the Seatonian prize for English 
verse on four occasions. He was an or- 
dained priest, and for many years acted as 
editor of the ‘ Encyclopedia Metropolitana.’ 
He was a frequent contributor to this and 
other encyclopedias, and published a few 
historical works, but the majority of his 
writings were in verse and several were pub- 
lished anonymously. 

T. MURGATROYD. 


Smedley was Prebendary of Lincoln 1829, 
and died 1836, aged 47. 

Aloe. 

Wigan. 

‘Religio Christiani, A Churchman’s 
Answer to “ Religio Clerici ”,’ the author of 
which appears to be unknown, was pub- 
lished at Cambridge: 1818. — Art. on Smed- 
ley in ‘ D.N.B.’; G. Keynes, ‘ A Bibliography 
of Sir Thomas Brown, Kt.’, 1924, pp. 
203-204. 

cs. 


Perhaps the most memorable thing about 
Smedley is that the miscellany, “The Tribute’ 
(1837), edited by Lord Northampton, and 
published for the benefit of Smedley’s family, 
contained Tennyson’s lines, ““ Oh! that ’twere 
possible” which were afterwards incor- 
porated in ‘ Maud’ (1855). 


BIBLIOGRAPHER. 


| MARMADUKE CARVER (exci, 82), — 


The only reference to this individual in 
‘The History of Chesterfield, published in 
1839, is on a slab on the floor of the chancel 
of Chesterfield Church, which reads as fol- 
lows: “ Marmaduke Carver, gent. died 19th 
June, 1756, aged 84 years.” There is no 
reference to any other member of the 
family, nor to that of Parker. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, 


"TWO-DECKER PULPITS (cxci. 82), — 

Among the many existing examples, 
two in Radnorshire might be mentioned. 
Both are within three or four miles of 
Llandrindod Wells. 

(1) Disserth preserves its seventeenth-cen- 
tury pulpit and pews. Pulpit is against south 
wall; facing it are seats against north wall, 
and actually two box-pews against east wall, 
on either side of the altar. 

(2) Llanfihangel Helygen, with pulpit also 
on south side, old pews, and a horn window. 
Richard’s Castle old church, North Here- 
fordshire, is another good example of seven- 
teenth-century box-pews and pulpit. (Dis- 
serth and Richard’s Castle are not longer in 


regular use.) 
W. H. Howse. 


(GATACRE FAMILY (cxci. 82).—I have a 

note that he was Rector of Mursley- 
cum-Salden, Bucks, and that he died in 1729. 
He appears to have been identical with the 
Edward Gataker, Esq., born in 1684, shown 
in the pedigree of Gataker of Mildenhall in 
Burke’s ‘Commoners’ (i, 591). There is a 
pedigree, also, in Ruvigny’s ‘Some Royal 
Descents,’ 2nd series, p. 12. Perhaps the 
Hertfordshire connection was through his 
wife: I shall be glad to know her parentage. 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


BONAPARTE (clxxxix. 150).—I can now 

answer the first of my queries under 
this heading. Zenaide, the wife of Charles 
Lucien Jules Laurent Bonaparte, died at 
Naples on 8 Aug. 1854. The remainder of 
my query—* Was he (C. L. J. L. B.) appoin- 
ted Director of Le Jardin des Plantes in 
1854, and did he hold this post until his 








death on 29 July 1857?”—remains un- 
answered. Cannot some French reader 
| bestir himself and oblige? 

| 


H. G. 
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‘The Library. 


A History of Unitarianism. By E. M. 
Wilbur. (Harvard University Press. Lon- 
don: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 33s, 6d.) 


THE American Unitarian historian, Dr. E. 
M. Wilbur, is possibly the greatest living 
authority upon his subject, and he has set 
out to provide from the background of many 
years of research the much-felt want of an 
adequate history of Unitarian. and non- 
Trinitarian views in theology. It is fortunate 
that he had accomplished part of his research 
before the outbreak of war. Unitarianism 
has especial relationships to Poland and 
Transylvania, with the result that much of 
Dr. Wilbur’s research had to be carried out 
in libraries in those countries. As he re- 
marks, many of these libraries have now 
been ravaged by troops and, in some cases, 
wholly broken up or destroyed. They will 
not be available for future students and Dr. 
Wilbur’s analysis is therefore the only last- 
ing guide to their former contents, 

The present work is intended as the first 
volume of a complete history covering the 
whole of the subject. In it, the author is 
mainly concerned with non-Trinitarian views 
in Eastern Europe during the sixteenth 
century. Non-Trinitarianism is as old as 
Christianity and the late Alexander Gordon 
pointed out on more than one occasion that 
the Christian Church before Nicaea con- 
tained many adherents who did not accept 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Various forms 
of non-Trinitarianism floated down the 
Middle Ages and appeared at times in some 
of the medieval sects. But, in modern guise, 
an interpretation of Christian belief and 
Philosophy which rejected the Trinitarian 
explanation of the Godhead had its rise with 
the humanism of the sixteenth century _re- 
naissance. Dr. Wilbur commences his story 
at this point though it is a pity that he should 
so confine himself. Renaissances took place 
at various times during the Middle Ages and 
humanism had its forerunners among 
minority opinions. It would have been in- 
teresting to have had from Dr. Wilbur a 
study of the relationship of these movements, 
Suppressed by ecclesiastical authority from 
lime to time, to the movements which finally 
gained the mastery during the sixteenth cen- 








| tury and which brought about the religious 
and cultural upheavals of the period. 

Having discussed the latent anti-Trini- 
tarianism of some groups among the early 
Anabaptists and Reformers, the author goes 
on to stress the importance of the anti- 
Trinitarian Anabaptists of Holland. He then 
considers the early life of Servetus. The im- 
portance of Servetus as a vital sixteenth- 
century force in the break-up of traditional 
orthodoxy and in the spread of rationalistic 
opinion has been underrated at times. When 
Charles Beard published his epoch-making 
Hibbert Lectures for 1883, dealing with the 
Reformation, he was rightly criticised by 
Alex. Gordon for not laying sufficient stress 
upon Servetus and upon the importance of 
his subsequent execution at the hands of 
Calvin. Dr. Wilbur commits no such error 
and gives to Servetus his proper place in the 
story. He had a considerable influence at 
Ziirich as in Switzerland generally and was 
an early contributor of viewpoints leading 
on to the growth of the belief in toleration 
which came about in the succeeding century. 
Liberal Protestant and Anabaptist move- 
ments in Italy are also relevant to the general 
history, as is the sporadic outbreak of non- 
Trinitarian opinion which took place at 
Heidelberg. Dr. Wilbur produces ample evi- 
dence to illustrate the effect of one wing of 
the Renaissance upon Christian theology. It 
was rationalistic and Protestant, leading to a 
criticism which went deeper than did that 
which merely dealt with ecclesiastical out- 
growths. 

As is natural in this account, a consider- 
able space is devoted to the growth of anti- 
Trinitarian movements in Poland where there 
was also an important Calvinistic reaction 
among the Reformed Churches. Efforts to 
maintain a civil persecution failed to pre- 
vent the growth of heterodoxy and the 
traditional views of the doctrine of the 
Trinity and of the Person of Christ were sub- 
jected to a rationalistic criticism. Laelius 
Socinus had been a follower of Servetus at 
Ziirich; Faustus Socinus now came from 
Italy to assist the Unitarians of Poland. Both 
uncle and nephew are outstanding links in 
the story of the developing Unitarian belief. 
Efforts at union between the Unitarians and 
the Moravians broke down; the Minor 
Church became a democratic body, marked 
off from the Calvinists, and throwing up 
pacifist elements, an indirect but distinct link 
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with some of the Anabaptists. Under the 
leadership of Socinus, a Unitarian doctrinal 
scheme came about which led to the publi- 
cation of the famous Racovian Catechism 
in which Trinitarianism is set aside and an 
attitude adopted towards the Person of 
Christ which provides the groundwork for a 
purely humanitarian Christology. A Latin 
edition of this catechism was imported into 
England from the Continent in 1609; the 
inclusion of a highly eulogistic dedication to 
James I showed that it was specially intended 
for English readers. James, who had 
Bartholomew Legate burned at the stake as 
an Arian in 1612, was much embarrassed 
and the little duodecimo volume was pub- 
licly burnt in 1614 despite its dedication. 
Socinianism was now fully developed in 
Poland but a growing Jesuit opposition 
created reaction and civil persecution fol- 
lowed. The Socinians were forced into exile, 
journeying to East Prussia but also especially 
to Transylvania. Dr. Wilbur concludes his 
study of sixteenth-century Unitarianism by 
examining the forerunners of Socinianism in 
Holland, the growth of a kindred movement 
as the result of the Remonstrants’ struggle 
for toleration, the rising up of Socinian 
elements among the Mennonites and Col- 
legiants, and finally the changing social and 
doctrinal views in the country which showed 
that Socinianism had run its course there. 
It was in Transylvania that Socinians con- 
tinued in a direct succession from the six- 
teenth to the twentieth centuries. 


Praise for Dr. Wilbur’s great study would 
be an impertinence. It is a monument of 
scholarship set in a region not explored too 
frequently by the historian. As a chapter in 
the more general history of the Reformation, 
it will remain unsurpassed. Any future his- 
torian of the sixteenth century will be unable 
to neglect the detailed story of the growth 
of liberal views in Church and State which 
Dr. Wilbur opens up. The account is im- 
portant for the theologian; too many his- 
tories of Christian doctrine overlook the 
development of non-Trinitarian views from 
the sixteenth century onwards and therefore 
give a lop-sided impression concerning the 
growth of Protestantism. Since Dr. Bonet- 
Maury wrote his ‘Sources of Early English 
Unitarianism,’ of which a translation was 


issued with an introduction by Dr. Mar. 
tineau as long ago as 1884, no work has 
appeared which links up the movement 
sketched out by Dr. Wilbur with contem- 
porary England and which sets forth its 
direct influence upon English thought of the 
period. Students of the subject will await 
eagerly the second part of Dr. Wilbur's 
work in which this application of the con- 
tents of the present volume will be explored, 
The story should also be studied by the 
social historian as well as by the antiquary, 
The development of Socinianism and the 
work of Servetus played an outstanding 

in the growth of ideals of toleration. the 
must be fully understood if such later wo; 
as that of Locke in this field is to be rightly 
appraised. Dr. Wilbur might, with profit, 
have developed the wider social and eco. 
nomic aspects of his subject. The whole 
matter is of outstanding importance from 
many angles and it will be a very long while 
before Dr. Wilbur’s monumental work ig 
superseded if, in view of the wartime 
destruction of the libraries this can ever be, 


Librarianship as a Career. By Eric Leyland, 
F.L.A. (Vawser and Wiles, Ltd. 5s. 


‘THIS little book gives a comprehen 

sive picture of the kind of work, its 
scope in various fields, and the chances of | 
promotion and remuneration which Librar 
ianship offers to its recruits. The author 
takes one by one the urban public library, 





the county library, and the special, academic, 
industrial or commercial library, and outlines @ 
their differences with a view to directing the 

prospective librarian to the branch of this 
career to which he or she is temperamentally 
and by education best suited. One poimit) 
which is repeatedly stressed and which will | 

be noted with satisfaction by members ¢ : 

the profession is that a vague love of books 
is by no means the only qualification needed | 
by the successful librarian. This “ popular @ 


the chapter on Professional Qualificatio 
provides a wholesome corrective, especi 
at the present time when many young ¢ 
didates, who would have liked to train, | 
unable to do so owing to the closing 0 

School of Librarianship during the ¥ 


fallacy” was widespread at one time af 





years, 
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